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tually pleasant to meet, and once more enjoy a 
little of each other’s company. Several Friends 
from Bristol joined us at Olveston, and many 
not in profession with us also attended the 
meeting, which proved a solemn one. Two who 
appear rightly convinced of our principles were 
present, and I trust a little instruction was 
profitably sealed upon their minds. 

“Second-day was the Monthly Meeting, held 
at Thornbury, to which we felt bound, and it 
was throughout an exercising season ; but help 
being mercifully afforded we had cause for 
thankfulness, and as we met many Friends 
from the different particular meetings, it was a 
relieving opportunity. We returned to Tock- 
ington to lodge, and on Third-day morning set 
out, accompanied by nine or ten Friends for 
the New-passage; John Lury and another 
Friend crossed the water with us; and when 
we got over, one of our band went forward 
about five miles, to Shire Newton, to appoint a 
meeting for three o’clock. There are only three 
Friends belong to it, but the meeting was at- 
tended by many others, of the poorer class as 
to this world, but to whom it felt that the Gos- 
pel could be preached. 

“There being no suitable lodging here, we 
judged it better to return to the Passage-house, 
where we were well accommodated, and hoped 
to proceed on Fourth-day to the next meeting, 
Pontypool ; but as I had felt about Cardiff, when 
there in our way to Bristol, though without any 
clear opening to appoint a meeting, and the 
pressure reviving in such a manner that all 
other movements became clouded, we concluded 
to go thither, though at the cost of about 
twenty-four miles of extra riding. 

“ We arrived at Cardiff on Fourth-day even- 
ing, and finding a large room suitable for the 
purpose, had notice circulated of a meeting for 
ten o’clock on Fifth-day morning ; when a solid 
company collected with us, among which was 
the minister of the parish, and many Metho- 
dists. Through gracious condescension, the 
season was memorably owned, to the thankful 
admiration of our hearts; the people seemed to 
hear the truth in the love of it; but oh! what 
can be hoped for, when that which will let re- 
mains untaken away: however, if even one 
poor mind is a little instructed, may He who is 
forever worthy have all the praise. We had 
afterwards a solemn season with three of our 
fellow professors, and felt much sympathy with 
one who is, I believe, convinced in her judg- 
ment, loves Friends, and confesses this so far 
as to sit with the few in their little meetings 
here, but she stumbles at the cross. 

“We proceeded on Sixth-day to Pontypool, 
and at six o’clock that evening sat with the few 
Friends resident there. It was a trying time 
on account of the lowness of the pure life; but 
a solemn season after supper at our lodging 
seemed as a refreshing brook to our weary 
spirits. Feeling easy with respect to this place, 
and the small meeting of Llanelthy about ten 
miles distant, by a road nearly impassable for 
a carriage, we left Pontypool on Seventh-day, 
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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

“T should have rejoiced could we have left 
things thus, and proceeded on Second-day, but 
light did not spring up. We attended meeting 

in on Third-day, and next morning went to 
renchay, where notice had been previously 

sent: the meeting there proved solemn and in- 
structive, and though the line of duty was close, 
I hope some were renewedly encouraged to trust 
and not be afraid. 

“The usual meeting in Bristol on Fifth-day 
evening was memorably relieving, though labo- 
rious exercise was my portion ; it felt a thorough 
clearing out so far as respected Friends, but a 
pressure which I had at times been under since 
getting here, so increased, that I ventured to 
have a public meeting appointed for the next 
afternoon. This was largely attended; many 
serious persons, and among them a great num- 
ber of Methodists, were present, and the season 
was early owned with a covering of solemnity 
gathering into solid attention, under which the 
labor felt easier than on some similar occasions; 
and the hope was excited, that, whether much 
orany good effect was produced by this sacri- 
fice of the will or not, the precious cause of Truth 
was not injured : a cause which is indeed worthy 
the surrender of the natural life, if this were 
called for. After meeting, many of my old ac- 
oo kindly waited to speak to me. By 
the appearance of some, it is evident that the 
world has not lost its attraction ; this is sorrowfully 
the case with those, under every denomination, 
in whom the seed of the kingdom does not take 
toot for want of depth of earth ; but there are 
some among the different names to religion, who, 
T hope, will become fruitful, if after having in- 
quired what is truth? they are prevailed upon 
to wait for such an answer as will settle their 
minds in the right path. My spirit nearly sa- 
luted some of this description, and secretly tra- 
vailed for their help; but alas! the cross re- 
mains a stumbling block to many visited minds, 
and the simplicity of truth foolishness. 

-“ Being now sensible of release, and favored 
with that peace which is the gift of Divine com- 
passion, leaving this place felt pleasant, and Ol- 
veston Meeting presenting for First-day, we left 
the city on Seventh-day afternoon the 7th of 
Ninth Month; and lodged at the house of 

lel and Joan Holbrow, the latter being an 
ud and long beloved friend of mine, it was mu- 






































got to Monmouth to lodge, and concluded to 
have a meeting at our inn next morning. 


“Hearing of a young woman, a Methodist, 


whom Job Scott had seen and conversed with, 
we inclined to have some of her company, and 
on telling her our intention she appeared well 
pleased, and we retired to a quiet chamber, 
where I think we were favored with that sacred 
unction which unites all the living, and throws 
down the barriers of outward distinction. This 
young woman appears solid, and acquainted 
with the influence of good, but not sufficiently 
emptied of self, to receive the kingdom as a 
little child ; but an openness being felt towards 
her, I hope no harm was done in communicat- 
ing what arose, and we parted in that love 
which it is refreshing to feel. 


“We spent the remainder of the day at my 


brother’s, and on Second-day morning the 16th, 
parted from our dear attentive friend, John 
Lury, he being bound to Bristol Quarterly 
Meeting, which began next day, and we to pur- 
sue our journey; so without any guide or com- 
panion, we proceeded to Hereford, arrived there 
to dinner, and were a little puzzled which way 
to steer afterwards, but we were favored to reach 
Leominster in safety; and not knowing any 
Friend there, went to the inn which was re- 
commended to us. Cousin J. G. walking out 
after tea, found some kindly disposed to enter- 
tain strangers, and we were affectionately re- 
ceived and hospitably cared for, by three chil- 
dren of dear Thomas Waring, who entered his 
everlasting rest about four months since. A 


meeting was appointed for Third-day, to which, 


I believe, most Friends came, and after a time 
of deep exercise, it was graciously owned by the 


renewings of holy help, to the humbling and 
relief of our minds. As our journey was not 
likely to be much advanced by proceeding this 


evening, and the weather became wet, we abode 


with these dear Friends the remainder of the 
day, feeling the sympathy of their spirits like 
a pleasant stream in a land of drought. 

“We have been in our travels through some 
parts, much like poor pilgrims, Friends being 
so thinly scattered in Wales, that except when 
our kind friend J. Lury was with us, we have 
had to provide for ourselves in every sense. We 
set forward Fourth-day morning for the Pales 
Meeting, and travelled over a very indifferent 
road, where we were in great danger of being 
overset, but mercifully escaped any injury. We 
arrived late in the evening, and found Rees and 
Joan Bowen kindly disposed to do what they 
could to accommodate us, and though much in 
the simplicity, it was truly pleasant to rest after 
hard labor. My frame sensibly feels such con- 
stant exertion, but I am through Divine assist- 
ance sustained, my general health is better than 
on leaving home, and I have not yet laid by one 
day from travelling or meeting. 

“Tn consequence of a fair at Kineton, it was 
not practicable to hold a meeting Fifth-day ; the 
next being their usual time, we had notice sent 
to Friends residing in different directions, and 
also among the inhabitants generally; and 
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date near midnight on the 3rd, we had a smooth 

across the straits and the bay to Aomori, 
where the railroad from Tokyo terminates. As 
we were to travel all night, we took a first-class 
car, and again had the company of Count 
Enomoto. This gave S. M. an opportunity of 
conversing with him on various topics concern- 
ing good government, peace, etc. 

Arrived at Ueno Station, we succeeded after 
some effort in making the jinrikisha men under- 
stand where we wished to go, they calling on 
one of the ticket agents to help us out. 

At Dr. Whitney’s we were soon installed 
again in our former quarters; and as the after- 
noon proved wet, remained indoors. 

On First-day, the 6th, the sun rose bright 
and clear; and we had a beautiful morning to 
walk to meeting some two miles. J. Cosand and 
wife, M. M. and M. H. were present in addition 
to those we had seen before. I thought there 
was considerable openness to receive the mes- 
sages delivered, and reason to believe that some 
could rightly value our silent worship. We re- 
mained at J. C.’s to dinner and through the 
afternoon. It was pleasant meeting with our 
friends from Philadelphia, and I hope their stay 
here may be blessed to themselves as well as to 
those among whom they have come to labor. 

At J. C’s we met two men belonging to 
Friend’s Meeting. One of them is studying 
medicine, and when through may go to Tsuchira 
to help out the mission there. He seemed like 
a substantial, religious person. The other is 
younger, and had been educated a Buddhist 
priest. He came to the Friends and is consid- 
ered a reliable man, and ready in setting forth 
Christian doctrine. He had been to Mito to 
attend the meeting there on First-day. An in- 
teresting evening was passed among them in 
conversation and a religious opportunity. 

Returned to Dr. Whitngy’s to tea, where we 
met M. M. and M. H. again. 

When at Hakodate we found on the moun- 
tain the only Golden Rod we have yet seen 
here. The flowers are more in a cluster and 
have not the plume shape that some of our 
varieties have. It was interesting to identify 
it,as we had been looking for such a flower. 
Blue Asters are common, and are pretty. What 
is called the Wild Chrysanthemum was bloom- 
ing plentifully there. The flowers are white to 
violet color, and almost exactly the size and 
shape of our Ox-eye Daisy. 

‘Many trees had lost their leaves ready for 
winter, and we thought those that still retained 

m were not brilliant. Near Mori, however, 
we had a fine view of rich, and some bright red 
foliage, on which the sun was shining in the 
night direction to set them off. A good many 
trees like Laurel and Camellia are evergreen in 
these parts (Yokohama). 

(To be continued.) 

“Two Preces or Piarsrer.”— A sensible 
man had a somewhat quarrelsome friend who 
worked in a brickyard. One day he fell into a 
dispute with a fellow-workman which ended in 
‘fight. In the skirmish the man was hurt, and 
the employer, who saw the end of the fight, and 
was a man of more temper than discretion, ad- 
vised him to get a warrant for the other’s arrest. 

hile the matter was under discussion, a man 
who had seen the whole affair from the begin- 
ming made his way to his injured friend and 
said: “You don’t t’get no warrant, Jim! You 
get yourself two pieces ’o plarster, good big ones, 

put one piece on yer hade, an’ the other on 
yer mouth, an’ you’ll be all right!” 





Extracts from the Diary of Louis Taber. 
(Continued from page 236.) 

Second Month 15th, 1879.—I feel willing to 
make the following record: Our daughter S. 
had a relapse when at Dansville, in 1877, ac- 
companied with turns of sinking and fainting. 
She had an intense longing for home. Feeling 
much distressed, I walked alone into the or- 
chard, when being clothed with the spirit of sup- 
plication, I knelt and fervently prayed that our 
daughter might be spared to return home while 
living, that we might once more see her, and she 
again recognize us before our final parting here. 
I then arose and continued my walk, but felt 
no relief and no assurance that my supplication 
would be granted. After a little time I knelt 
again, repeating my prayer, if possible with re- 
newed earnestness and fervency. A wave of 
peace flowed into my spirit, then was a comfort- 
ing assurance granted me, and I could now leave 
her in the hand of the Lord. 

In a few days she and her mother returned 
home, her health very much improved. The 
cause of her long and severe illness not having 
been removed, I mentally, but very earnestly 
petitioned, that if it were possible (and with the 
Lord all things are possible), she might be re- 
stored to a normal state of health. Not long 
after, my secret petition was granted, which was 
almost more than we dared to hope. She is now 
as well as she was before her illness; for which 
I trust we are all sincerely thankful, as also for 
our son’s recovery from his hurt and lameness. 

Fourth Month 22nd.—At our Monthly Meet- 
ing I obtained a minute to attend Salem Quar- 
ter and all the meetings composing it, visit some 
families, and if way opened appoint one or two 
meetings in its limits. 

Tenth Month 10th.—During Yearly Meet- 
ing M. A.and I lodged at the Boarding School, 
with a large company of Friends from various 
parts, and with the ministers from Philadelphia, 
which was pleasant to us. Some of the evening 
gatherings were very interesting. At our Select 
Meeting we had a rather trying time. Friends 
were not united in allowing an aged minister— 
C. Douglas—from a branch of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting, to sit with us. On a suggestion from 
some of the Philadelphia Friends he withdrew, 
thus removing the difficulty. 

The meetings on First-day were large, nearly 
or quite 2,000 being present. C. Sheppard and 
D. Heston had the most service and were much 
favored. Both meetings quiet and solid. 

Second-day, more were in attendance than 
last year, nearly or quite as many as before the 
division. Chadian Sheppard and David Hes- 
ton and their companions had minutes. Mar- 
shall Fell was also acceptably with us with- 
out a minute, and Joseph Scattergood who 
is not yet acknowledged, and quite a number 
of Friends both older and younger from Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting were in attendance. 
Nothing occurred to obstruct the unity and 
harmony of the meetings. That held on Fourth- 
day was solid and satisfactory. I was permitted 
for the most part to be a watcher on the walls. 
There were many others more gifted and valiant 
in the ranks. 

One thing was remarkable. No voice was 
heard on First-day from the women’s side, or 
but one in the afternoon. 

On Fourth-day three or four spoke—Ann 
Branson, one of them; and she very earnestly 
delivered an almost prophetic message. She 
is a remarkable minister, still lively and green 
in her declining years. We separated solemnly 
with feelings of thankfulness and gratitude for 


our many continued favors and blessings, and 
that so goodly a number of Friends are still 
preserved in the unchangeable truth. 

Eighth Mo. 25th, 1880.—When Ellwood Dean 
was here, I told him I had accomplished all I 
had in prospect and would now remain at home. 
“Yes,” he replied, “ till the Master calls thee 
again into the field.” Adding, “ with impaired 
health I am now going the third time in about 
one year to Salem.”* For myself I thought 
when shall it be? Where will it be? My life’s 
work seems nearly ended. The infirmities in- 
cident to those of my age are gathering about 
me. I have long been unable to perform much 
manual labor, and find travelling often quite 
fatiguing. J. Brantingham obtained a minute 
from his Monthly Meeting to visit in the love of 
the Everlasting Gospel the Islands of the Pacific, 
perhaps Japan, but it did not pass the Quarterly 
Meeting. I felt sympathy with him and wrote 
to him. Itseemed to me that I could see a path 
of light around the world in which some of our 
ministers might yet have to travel, and proclaim 
the glad tidings of life and salvation to the 
islands afar off and among the nations of the 
earth. 

Ninth Month.—Our last Yearly Meeting was 
rather larger than the previous one, I thought 
about the same size as before the division. First- 
day Meetings as usual large and interesting. 
There were in attendance from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, Abbie Hall, Phebe Roberts 
and Henry Wood, ministers, with companions, 
also T. Harvey, from Kansas. 

On Second-day I proposed that a joint com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the propriety of 
corresponding with New England Yearly Meet- 
ing and report next year. 

After solid deliberation on the matter, about 
fifty voices were heard uniting. It was proposed 
to add “ if way should open for it,” when about 
as many more united. But being afterwards 
modified and very much changed the whole 
subject was dropped. A minute of advice was 
prepared and united with by many, but a little 
objection being made to one or two sentences or 
expressions, it was not sent down to the meet- 
ings. Perhaps it was best to move in entire 
unanimity or not move at all. 

Seventh Month 15th, 1881.—At our First- 
day Meeting my mind was clothed with the 
spirit of supplication, not only on our own be- 
half and on behalf of our division of the Chris- 
tian Church, but on behalf of all the true living 
spiritual members of the Church Militant the 
world over. For the rulers of our land and all 
lands ; those in authority, for kings and rulers 
in the earth that they might be just, ruling in 
the fear of the Lord. And that He would be 
pleased to hasten the time when swords should 
be beaten into ploughshares and the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Tenth Month 7th.—Our Yearly Meeting was 
rather larger than usual and equally interesting 
and favored. The meeting on First-day rather 
large. A number of testimonies were borne, 
there being less silence than usual. No minis- 
tering Friend with a minute was in attendance, 
Esther Roberts from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was here without a minute. 

On Fourth-day morning, when the meeting 
gathered, I rose, walked to the head of the gal- 
lery, stood a short time and then repeated the 
first six verses of the third chapter of Hebrews, 





* E. D. attended our meeting on his way to Salem 
Quarter the following winter. 
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“Wherefore holy brethren partakers of the 
heavenly calling,” etc. Alluded to the charge 
to Moses to put off his shoes from off his feet, 
and quoted “ Without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness, etc. Then spoke of the 
prophecies and promises concerning our Lord 
and Saviour. Of his birth, life, sufferings, death, 
resurrection and ascension, and of his being the 
first born of every creature. 

Spoke also of Christ as the Paschal Lamb, and 
finally as our great ever living and adorable 
High Priest, at the right hand of the Father, 
making intercession unto God for us. Then of 
his second coming without sin unto salvation ; 
of the new and spiritual dispensation. Quoted 
Hebrews, xii:18-29, “ For ye are not come unto 
the mount,” ete. Alluded to the new heavens 
and the new earth, the new and heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and the tabernacle of God which is with 
men, unlike the outward tabernacle; of the liv- 
ing bread and the water of life, the true spirit- 
ual union and communion through living faith, 
of the body and blood of our Lord, and of the 
river of the water of Life, closing with the words, 
“ Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
Life freely.” 

On Fifth-day Ann Branson visited our meet- 
ing. The concern was on account of the min- 
istry which she feared had been too much exer- 
cised at that time, and that we were in danger 
of drifting away from our testimony to silent 
living spiritual worship. As usual she spoke as 
one having authority. May she still longer be 
spared for our sakes. The situation of the scat- 
tered remnants of our Society throughout the 
land being considered, a joint committee was 
appointed to take the subject into consideration, 
and report next year. 

First Month 20th, 1882.— We have just heard 
of the death of Rachel Green, widow of William, 
and sister of B. Hoyle. Elizabeth Smith died 
since our Jast Yearly Meeting. They were both 
at Yearly Meeting, both in advanced age, and 
had long been mothers in our Israel. Upon 
whom will their mantles fall, and will they be 
worthy to wear them? They have been gath- 
ered as shocks of corn fully ripe to the genera- 
tions of the just. “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” 

Second Month 17th—We are reading with 
interest the diary of Rebecca Dewees, as pub- 
lished in Toe Frrenp. It reminds me afresh 
of my neglect during her painful and _pro- 
tracted illness. I intended to write her while 
on my journey west, and ought to have done so, 
but finally I waited until my return, to find that 
she had deceased. I have not forgiven myself 
for not attempting in the ability that might be 
granted, to hand a cup of cold water to a suf- 
fering sister in the name of a disciple. May it 
be a lesson to me,and may others be warned by 
my neglect. 

Second Month 21st.— W hat do we individually 
and collectively know of being gathered into 
the true living, soul satisfying silence, into a 
spiritual union and communion, one with an- 
other, and through the Eternal Spirit, with the 
Father and the Son, and so witness a feeding 
together on the bread of eternal life? In this 
silence our outward ears listen not to the con- 
cord of human voices, or the sound of instru- 
mental music, but our spiritual ears hear the 
sweet melody of a heavenly harmony, as far 
transcending the choirs of mortals, as the glories 
of heaven transcend the beauties of earth. 

(To be continued.) 
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Character is what man is in his inmost thoughts. 


LESSON OF THE WATER MILL. 


Listen to the water mill 
Through the livelong day, 

How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away. 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the greenwocd leaves. 

From the fields the reapers sing, 
Binding up their sheaves. 

And a proverb haunts my mind, 
As a spell is cast— 

“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is passed.” 


Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 

And the sickles cannot reap 
Corn once gathered. 

The rufiled streamlet flows along, 
Tranquil, deep and still, 

Never gliding back again 
To the water mill. 

Truly speaks the proverb old, 
With a meaning vast, 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
Loving heart and true, 

Golden years are fleeting by, 
Youth is passing too. 

Learn to make the most of life 
Lose no happy day. 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last, 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Work while yet the daylight shine, 
Man of strength and will, 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill. 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way. 

All that thou can’st call thine own 
Lives in thy to-day. 

Power and intellect and health 
May not always last. 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 






O the wasted hours of life 
That have drifted by! 

O the good that might have been, 
Lost without a sigh ! 

Love that oft we might have saved 
By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived but never penned, 
Perishing unheard 

Take the proverb to thyself, 
Take and hold it fast. 

“ The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 
— McCallum. 





For *“* THE FRIEND.” 


THE BROOK. 
’Tis a beautiful brook, and so softly it flowed 


That its bank seemed to promise a charming abode 


Yet in Spring I had seen it when loudly it roared 
And rushed like a mountain stream proudly along 
And its wave now so gentle, then angrily poured 
song. 
And again I had seen it when Summer was high 
And the sun in meridian altitude shone, 


dry, 
Scarce a drop trickled over its bosom of stone. 


And now when the mildness of Autumn prevails, 
along, 


The sere yellow leaf on its bosom that sails 
Announces that closed is the merry birds’ song. 









That soon in his sternness will winter appear, 
And in fetters of ice chain this beautiful stream, 





O’er the white polished pebbles its waters disclose, 


Where my heart might in safety and silence repose. 


That the birds fled affrighted, and hushed was their 


And the flowers had drooped, and its channel was 


Though the streamlet in silence glides smoothly 


























Arrest with his rigors its gentle career, 
And its breast reflect only the wintry sun’s beam, 


’Tis thus with the minds of poor mortals, I cried, 
As the seasons of life as of nature prevail, 

S pring’s impetuosity, anger and pride, 
When the stream is a torrent and high is the gale 


How barren, how feeble, when Summer suns shin 
When care or ambition has dried up the stream, 
When life’s early flowers are on the decline, 
And reality wakes us from fancy’s bright dream, 


My Spring-time is past, and my Summer is high, 
My youth’s swollen current flows proudly no more, 
My flowers have faded, my channel is dry, 
Nor will Autumn their bloom or its fulness restore, 


Oh God! ere the Winter of Death shall arrive, 
Ere its coldness shall wrap this fair fabric of clay, 

May thy presence, like mildness autumnal, revive 
The purified spirit of life’s early day. 


Or at Jeast be thou pleased that the sere yellow leaf 
May admonish my heart that the Winter is near 

To prepare, but rather in submission than grief, 
For the end of my Autumn, the close of the year, 


L. Pyzg, 





Extracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 


(Continued from page 235.) 

Seating ourselves upon a rock and firmly 
planting our feet upon another, we waited until 
the train arrived. In the midst of the awful 
stillness the shrill scream of the engine, softened 
however by the distance, warned us of its ap 
proach. Like a toy it glided onto the bridge 
and disappeared behind the rocky ledge. Once 
or twice farther up the track it could be seen 
for a moment and would again be lost in the 
labyrinthian curves of the cafion. While wait- 
ing for the train my companion amused himself 
throwing stones, which I timed in their fall and 
found it took between ten and twelve seconds 
for them to reach the water below. 

With feelings of deep reluctance we quitted 
our perch and prepared to retrace our steps, 
This was no easy task, for many places could 
be leaped down that could not be clambered up, 
and more than once we found ourselves pausing 
to consider what should next be done. About 
this time we began to realize that we were*in- 
tensely dry. The only water nearer than the 
Arkansas below we knew was heating for us in 
the jug we had filled on our way up the moun 
tain as we passed the last spring. However, 
our only complaint when we reached it was, 
that it was limited in its supply. ; 

We had a very exciting experience on our 
way down the mountains. We had left the 
main carriage road and taken a shorter route, 
that led us over the dry bed of a torrent thatin 
ages past had worn itself a passage through the 
rocks. So wild and rugged were the sidesd 
this cafion, and in many places the passage ® 
narrow, to say nothing of the grotesque form 
left by the irregular eroding of the rocks, that 
in popular nomenclature, the place is alway 
associated with his satanic majesty. 

We entered upon a causeway barely wile 
enough for our wagon to keep both pain d 
wheels secure, which led us in a few hundred 
feet on to the comparatively level floor of the 
cafion. We were fairly upon it and past 
point where turning was possible when suddenly, 
as we rounded a curve, we found our way 
puted by a moving river of cattle: giant steem 
with horns measuring several feet across, 
up the advanced guard. Our sudden appet 
ance caused considerable consternation amoug 
them, and the cow-boys, riding furiously to# 
front, yelled at us in savage tones, to get 
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‘the way, for we were in great danger of a stam- 





























de. For a few moments we were in an alarm- 
ing position, and escape seemed almost hopeless. 
Just how we got past I do not know, but we 
goon found ourselves close up to one side of the 
eafion and the moving mass quietly passing us 
by, the angry cowboys by rough words and in- 
cessant cracking of their long whips had restored 
order, and then all went well. These wild cat- 
tle when once roused are no mean foes, and the 
mountaineer who helped with the snake in the 
morning, said he would rather meet a bear than 
one of them angry. 

After the steers had passed came the cows, 
and then the calves brought up the rear. There 
were two thousand head in all, the last cow-boy 
told us, and it took six of them to keep the herd 
in order. They had been to a round-up and 
were bringing away the property of one man. 

The next day we left Cafion City a little after 
noon. I was intensely annoyed to find that 
some disagreeably rich pork man had his special 
attached to the end of our train—so that the 
rear vestibule was no better than any other for 
observation. Why he should have chosen this 
one day, when I wanted to view the glories of 
this road, for his trip I cannot imagine. As it 
was I had to satisfy myself with a side seat, and 
I hung on desperately to the rails, and tried 
to see. 

In a few moments we were dashing into the 
cafion,and could barely see a line of blue above 
our heads. We passed over the bridge and 
were soon hurrying up the steep grade made 
apparent by the rapidly-flowing river that con- 
stantly kept us company. The higher up we 
found ourselves, the less towering seemed the 
peaks about us, though as we rushed along, the 
Sangue de Christo range continually showed 
us new and wonderful combinations of loveli- 
ness and grandeur. 

The Presidential range, the College group— 
all these and hundreds more we passed, but how 
can I give you any idea of the rapid succession 
of images that flitted through my brain, already 
full to overflowing? There are, however, one 
or two features that stand out more clearly than 
the rest, and those are the flowers that bordered 
our track for endless miles—their luxuriance 
and profusion only equalled by their variety and 
beauty, and the Arkansas River, or at least the 
stream that we had known as a river far below. 
As we ascended the eastern slope of the great 
divide, the stream continually became smaller, 
swifter, and more beautiful. We finally left it 
for a short time, and by a series of marvellous 
turns began ascending slowly indeed, but surely 
the last great incline. We stopped a few mo- 
ments in Leadville, where dirty little boys came 
about the car windows and offered ores for sale. 
The city looked uninteresting enough, as it is 
simply a mining camp, and I saw nothing but 
dirty men and children, dirty little houses, and 
atill dirtier furnaces and smelting arrangements. 
This is one of the highest cities in the United 
States—10,200 feet in altitude—and though it 
8 walled in by peaks that rise from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet, they do not appear very high. I see 
by the guide-book that it is a beautiful city—so 
you must forget what I have said and remember 
that I only saw it from the car window. 

Now we again started, and again we went on 
and up—touching once more the Arkansas and, 
at an altitude of about 11,000 feet, dashed into 
tunnel at the top of Tennessee Pass, leaving 
our river, now a tiny mountain rill rushing 

ack over the route we had come, to the Mis- 
Ssippi far away—while as we emerged at the 


other side into the light of day, we found the 
Eagle River, equally small, and as rapidly 
ae on to join its waters with the Color- 
ado. 
tain side, while far below and beyond us stretched 
the valley of the Eagle. Our extra engine that 
had helped us up the slope was now loosened, 
and rushed down ahead of us, ready, I suppose, 
to assist the next east-bound train up the grade. 
All along there were beautiful flowers, ferns and 
mosses, and cascades among the rocks, that 
everywhere heightened the beauty of our sur- 
roundings. 


drew up a few moments and then we entered 
the cafion of the same name, worn by the rush- 
ing waters of the Eagle. 
twists, as it follows the course of the river, to 
such an extent that most of the time both ends 
of the train were visible as well as our course 
before and after. 
the cafion sides two thousand feet or more, we 
saw perched a mining village. 
a collection of pigeon houses, but how the in- 
habitants reached their homes unless they are 
raised and lowered in baskets, I cannot tell. 
Just outside the cafion we stopped for supper. 
The gorgeous glow that illumined the sky, and 
set in bold relief a perfectly formed mountain 
dome that sprang far into the air, I shall never, 
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Down we flew, hugging close the moun- 


At Red Cliff, another mining town, the train 


The road winds and 


As we sped along, far up on 
It looked like 


I think, forget. Darkness prevented our seeing 
much more, though as we entered the Cafion of 
the Grand the moonlight was sufficiently bright 
to produce unutterably weird effects. ‘The in- 


tense blackness of the shadows, with the partial 


illumination of the jagged rocky side, that for 
a thousand feet or more was flooded with the 


soft radiance that here and there penetrated to 
the very base of the caiion, its silvery light 
caught and reflected by the madly-foaming tor- 


rent, that elsewhere was of stygian blackness, 
produced an effect absolutely indescribable. 
As we sat gazing out upon the enchanted 
panorama rapidly passing us, suddenly we dashed 
into a tunnel, and emerging once more into the 
moonlight found we had left the Grand and 
were drawing up at the beautifully lighted 


station. 


At Glenwood Springs. The scene about was 


so utterly at variance with what we had passed, 


that it seemed we had suddenly been trans- 
ported from the unknown horrors of some 
witches’ cavern into the exquisite beauty of 
fairyland. The glimpses we caught of velvety 
turf, of trees and lakes illuminated by hundreds 
of Chinese lanterns, together with the soft strains 
of music, mellowed by the distance, made us 
deeply regret that we could not wait over at 
least one day to get a nearer view of this charm- 
ing health and pleasure resort of Western Colo- 
rado. 

From here to New Castle we again followed 
the course of the Grand, and for ten or fifteen 
miles we had quite an exciting race. The track 
of the Colorado Midland is upon the other bank 
of the Grand. At New Castle it crosses the 
river, and from there the D. & R. G. runs its 
trains over the same road to Ogden. The ob- 
ject of the race seemed to be to see which would 
reach the bridge first. Sometimes we would be 
a little ahead and again they got the lead, then 
there would be long stretches where we kept so 
exactly even that it did not appear that the 
other train was moving at all. As we neared 
the objective point we were forced to slow up 
and let them go on, for as it was their track 
after that, they had of course the right of way. 

Though we were all the while conscious that 
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we were passing through some of the grandest 
scenes of the Rockies, we were compelled to let 
it pass unheeded, for the moonlight had vanished 
and we could see nothing. Nevertheless I kept 
up with the guide book, and formed mental 
resolutions to some day return and by stopping 
on the mountains see it all by the light of the 
sun. But more than all I am desirous of taking 
in the whole of their advertised trip of one 
thousand miles through the Rockies, which takes 
in much more than one gets in simply crossing 
the State. 


I cannot bring this to a close without saying 


a word about the remarkable steadiness and 
ease of motion which these cars affurd. Though 
the grade is so great and the curves so continual, 
there is no swinging from side to side, nor an 
uncomfortable sensation that I have noticed. 
When I left home it would have caused me no 
uncomfortable feelings had our course over the 
mountains been by any other line, for when 
I saw the coupon, that read “ Denver and Rio 
Grande, it had no special meaning to me then. 
Now I feel grateful that the agent of the B. & O. 
at Ninth and Chestnut Streets knew so much 
better than I did what I really wanted. Did it 
ever occur to any of you, that while you flatter 
yourself that you have a fairly good geographi- 
cal knowledge, in reality you know almost 
nothing? 


Unless you have really seen a mountain or a 


cafion, no amount of word pictures or photo- 
graphs can give you a correct idea of the real 
thing. 
looked like before I came here, and my first 
few nearer views did not suffice to undeceive 
me. 
ing quickened, so that in time I shall have 
material out of which I shall be able to form 
concepts. Do not imagine that I have reached 
this stage yet; I am very far from it, as my 
confused account of yesterday’s experiences has 
already shown you. 


I thought I knew exactly what they 


Now, however, my perceptions are becom- 


Of to-day’s ride through Utah I must leave 


an account until I find time at some future 
stopping place, for we are almost at Salt Lake 
City, and I must bid you a hasty adieu. 


P. S.—I find, in consulting the guide book, 


that I have not seen Leadville at all, but that 
we only stopped at Leadville Junction. 
accounts for my finding the place uninteresting. 


That 
(To be continued.) 


A Mohammedan Training School. 


No one who wishes to form the best concep- 
tion of life in the Mohammedan world should 


fail to visit the great university of El Azhar, 
situated in Cairo, the leading seat of learning 
in all the lands which acknowledge the Arabian 


prophet, and probably the most largely attended 
university in the world. It was founded in A. 
D., 970, at a time when even Europe was 
ready to take lessons from the Arabs in philoso- 
phy, physics, medicine and mathematics, when 
the schools of Bagdad and Cordova had a world- 
wide fame, and when there were seventy public 
libraries in the Moorish Kingdom of Spain. 
The influence of the Arabs upon the world’s 
learning at that period can be better conceived 
when the reader remembers that the figures 
used in the numerical systems of all civilized 
lands, “the nine digits,” are a gift of the Ara- 
bian scholars, and that the mighty branch of 
mathematics known to every student as “ alge- 
bra,” bears an Arabian name. 

The University of El Azhar, “ The Splendid,” 
takes its name from the immense mosque in which 
it is conducted, a mosque which was built some 
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— 
five years before the school was founded. In| forms the basis of all higher Mohammedan | individual case is made the basis of a sweepi ft 
the earlier years of its history it had the right | education. This book, as a whole, or extracts | and universal statement: “ You are always in bk 
to claim the pre-eminence among the great seats | from it, is the text-book of all the schools, and | mischief!” “ You never have a decent thing to pla 
of learning, but five hundred years ago Moham- | a large portion of the study required is the com- | wear!” To wax eloquent in scolding, one must toe 
medan learning became stereotyped, and has | mitting to memory of its precepts. lay a broad philosophical foundation, and must " 
since made no progress; while the universities} There is no such thing in the University as| branch out from particulars to generals, [f 
of Europe have moved onward. Hence, we | taking a degree in the European and American | one can show that the stability of the ve - 
find here the ideas and modes of thought that | manner, but when a student has completed to| heavens and the earth are affected by the evil fore 
belong to a period older than the discovery of | the satisfaction of his teachers a given course | deed of the miscreant, then it will be possible a 
America. The group of buildings occupied by | of study, the Sheikh, or head of the department, | to rise to an overwhelming climax of indignant _ 
the school belongs to different periods, the last | makes a certificate to that effect in the student’s | magniloquence. The first and greatest law of — 
addition being made in 1885. The whole is | text-book, and this authorizes him to become a] scolding is, “Start out on a grand scale!”—§, - 
crowned by six tall minarets, which serve to | teacher of the given branch.—The Armory. S. Times. ‘be 
maintain the outward features of a mosque. : G ; . 
Instead of being located in a spacious campus, Scolding. Natural History, Science, etc. es 
the American idea of the proper location of a| There are six separate reasons why scolding Jealousy.— A. young man of my acquaintance ( 
college or university buildings, it is almost hid-| does no good, and why consequently we ought | has owned for some years a dog who has been “ 
den by the bazaars and houses, that crowd to} not to scold. First of all, scolding arouses re-| hi, constant companion. Recently the waa sun 
its very walls. It was while we were looking} sentment instead of sorrow. You are making| man has married, and has moved with his bride tha 
through the bazaar of the book-binders and | rebels, not submissive penitents. You are call-| 444 dog into a house on the opposite side of the otk 
book-sellers that we came to the principal en- | ing forth impudence instead of shame. A soft | street from his father’s house, his former home; gro 
trance, called the “Gate of the Barbers.” A | answer turneth away wrath: but grievous words] Pho dog has been evidently unhappy, for the ore 
special permit from the chief of police is re-| stir up anger. time and ottention formerly his are given to the pro 
quired for admission, and shoes must either be} In the second place, scolding is a confession young wife. In many ways he has shown his esta 
taken off or covered with the huge slippers|of temper and irritability, and therefore does unhappiness, in spite of the fact that his master Sta 
which are provided at the entrance of every|no good. Even where the rebuke is just in| }5s tried to reconcile him, and the young bride we 
Mohammedan mosque. Within the gate there | point and is greatly needed, the one scolded], win him. The other day when bis aan hei 
is a spacious open court, with a great hall at| will feel, “ He only says that because he is mad | game home, his wife sat on his knee while Jack “ 
the eastern end, the size of which can be con- | with rage.” ean ite : 
jectured from the fact that its roof is supported| In the third place, scolding is a confession of le eee e 


came over to the couple, and expressed his dis- 
approval. “ Why, Jack,” said his master, “this bel 
is all right; she’s a good girl ;” and as he spoke be 
he patted hér arm. Jack looked up at him, 
turned away, and left the room. In a moment 
they heard a noise, and going into the hall 
found Jack dragging his bed down stairs. When 
he reached the front door he whined to be let 
out, and when the door was opened he dragged tiv 
his bed down the steps,across the street to his old 
home, where he scratched for admittance. Since | 
then he has never been back to his master.— Our 00¢ 
Dumb Animals. 


A Leopard Tamed by a Perfume.—Wild ani- cre 
mals are completely fascinated and can be to. 
tamed by perfumes. There was a M— Lee, in be 
India, who had a tame leopard that played in in 
the house with her children. He was very in ma 
quisitive, as all of the cat-tribe are, and loved to do 
stand on his hind legs, with his fore paws on the cot 
window sill, and look at the passers-by. sh 





by 380 columns. The other three sides of the 
court are occupied with recitation and study 
rooms, while the second-story is cut up into 
lodging apartments. Within, groups of students 
reciting to grey-bearded professors were to be 
seen sitting around on the floor of the court, in 
various portions of the great hall, or in the 
class-rooms just named. There were no benches 
and desks for the professors. There seemed to 
be no discipline or system. All engaged in 
study were shouting at the top of their voices, 
and the incessant hubbub was confusing to one 
accustomed to the studious quiet and order of 
a Christian seat of learning. But at all times 
the hall and court seem to be crowded with the 
groups of students, either studying or engaged 
in recitation. 

It is hard to ascertain the details which are 
of such interest to educators. The east is much 
given to hyperbole (a polite term for lying), 
and there was certainly some hyperbole in the 


powerlessness and defeat, or at least of weak- 
ness, and therefore does no good. The will that 
is still strongly clothed with authority, and is 
confident of coming out victorious, even when 
injury has been attempted against it, needs no 
desperate and last resort. When people are 
baffled, cornered, beaten, or helpless, there is 
still one thing left to them. They can still be 
ugly with their tongue. It is their hour of great 
provocation. They have failed to control things, 
and so they give vent to their bitterness and 
disappointment. It it,the only way left them 
of taking revenge. “Then said Job’s wife unto 
him, Dost thou still retain thine integrity ? Curse 
God, and die!” 

In the fourth place, scolding is a confession 
of willingness to pain others just for the sake of 
relieving one’s self. The soul manifests itself 
as selfish, inconsiderate, reckless, running dag- 
gers into the heart of friend and foe alike, with 
very slender cause or purpose. 































































statement of one of the professors, that there} The fifth great reason why scolding does no et the Seat an ae or a Se ani 
were 45,000 students in 1882, before the fall of | good is that there is a tendency to concentrate eae s on b 7 - h gna sprecdine os — cat 
Arabi Bey. The statement of Europeans who | it upon the heads of those with whom you do pull a aa 4 evens hi wae ag i the 
have passed a long time in Egypt can be better | not sympathize, and whose nature in many iat th = eee —o ched “Be Mo sol 
relied upon. Dor Bey, a native of Switzerland, | subtle ways goes against your grain. Very prob- py 5 t . - i ee agp ce “ ‘ + 7 the 
but long superintendent of education for Egypt, | ably your scolding is not fair. The one whom | ange Se to Beep ae Cone ee y = 


giving him when he did so a little paper tray 

on which lavender water had been dropped. 
This would throw him into transports of de 

light. He would tear the paper into bits and 


says that a few years since there were enrolled ¥ 
e 

m 

cre 

roll over them on the floor. With nothing but as 
the 

me 

les 


9,668 students, and 314 professors. Dr. Ebers 
says the number in 1875 was 11,100. 

Four different Mohammedan sects have fac- 
ulties, but no professor has any regular salary, 
nor are any tuition fees required of students. 
The rich students, however, make gifts to their 
teachers, and it is probable that those who are 
popular are well sustained. It costs little to 
the poor student to get an education with free 
tuition and free lodgings. He boards himself, 
and his wants are very simple. 

Dor Bey, whom we have mentioned, says in 
a report on Egyptian instruction, that the Uni- 
versity comprises four departments, which he 
styles Grammar, Syntax, Theology and Law. 






you like the least is the one who gets it the most, 
whether he is innocent or whether he is guilty. 
He is made the scapegoat for others. You are 
prejudiced against him, and he is compelled to 
stand the brunt of it all. “If anything is done 
wrong, the supposition is that George did it. 
He broke the latch. He left down the gate. He 
hacked the banisters. He whittled sticks on the 
carpet.” 

And often the poor boy reasons, “Well, I 
will get the blame anyhow; I might as well 
deserve it!” “In many a household there is 
such a one singled out for suspicion and casti- 
gation. All the sweet flowers of his soul are 
blasted under this perpetual northeast storm.” 

The sixth great reason why scolding does no 







a bottle of lavender water I have become the 
best of friends with a leopard, a tigress, and & 
lioness in a menagerie.—J. G. Wood. 
Salmon-berry.—Dr. Sheldon Jackson write § ge 
to the Independent cf New York, that it is im J pis 
possible that the salmon-berry of Alaska should § ye 
get its name from being put up in salmon oil § of 
There is, he says, no such thing as salmon oilif 
use there. The only oil used is made from the 
dogfish, the herring, and the Ulican fish. Itgets 
its name, says Dr. Jackson, from the color 
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As he tells us that mathematics is also taught, | good is because it very generally contains much | the berry. There are two varieties of bern § ill 
it is hard to tell how it appropriately comes | downright falsehood. First of all, the charges | one of which is reddish and the other a pur * 
under one of these heads. Rhetoric is also| and accusations are not pure truth. A little salmon color. of 
highly estimated. In the study of Theology the | gnat of fact is magnified into a great camel,—| Orioles’ Nests.—A correspondent from Sans @ 4, 


Koran is the principal text-book. Indeed, it] it is awfully and terribly enlarged; or a single | Barbara, California, writes that the under 
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of the leaves of the Fan Palm is the favorite 

ace for Bullock’s oriole to hang its nest. This 
js woven of the fibrous threads from the palm 
Jeaves and hung under the midrib by the same; 
and these are sewed through the leaf and fast- 
ened on each side of the nest. Hence the Cali- 
fornia name, “ Tailor Bird.” “Though they make 
a new nest every year, I have never seen them 
at work, and can hardly imagine how the threads 
can be drawn through and through the leaf, ex- 
cept by one bird working below and the other 
above. In such a location the nest is perfectly. 
sheltered from the rain, and quite inaccessible 
to cat or snake.” 

Gleaning Peanut Fields.—There seems to be 
very little in a pint of peanuts, but the con- 
sumption over the whole country is so enormous 
that over three millions of bushels are produced 
in a single season in the countries where they 
grow. North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee 
are the chief States where most of them are 

roduced ; grain and peanuts, indeed, are the 
established crops in the agriculture of these 
States. The peanut is a member of the legumi- 
nous family, and the pods, or legumes, after 
heing produced, are thrust by the plant into the 
ground. Numbers of them are left in after dig- 
ging, and not only do children and some grown 

eople reap a fair harvest from the gleanings, 
bot all kinds of animals profit by what is left 
behind. It is said that dogs will hunt after and 
be among the gleaners in search for abandoned 
peanuts—Meehan’s Monthly. 

The Prodigality of Sea-Life is rarely realized ; 
it may indeed be called inconceivable. Thus 
Professor Hensen found that a couple of cubic 
ards of Baltic sea-water contained 5,700,000 
Tiving organisms. Of these, 150,000 were visible 
tothe eye. The others range down to minute 
sea-weeds, consisting of a single cell only 1-25,- 
000th part of an inch in diameter. There may 
be more, even less in magnitude; but the mi- 
crosecope which can make them visible, has yet 
tobe invented. But even these numbers must 
be small compared with the swarms of diatoms 
in Arctic waters, whose glassy shells of silex 
may some day form thick beds of flint. Nor 
do these, again, swarm quite so densely as their 
counterpart in tropical seas, such as color the 
thore waters of the Red Sea. Turning fo 
animals, we have the foraminifers, whose deli- 
cate shells, the delight of the microscopist, form 
the chalk-like deposits of ocean-depths, of ab- 
tolutely unknown thickness. All these form 
the food of higher beings, and thus, in time, 
may become of intense interest to man. As G. 
W. Field points out in the American Naturalist, 
we see before us the time when land supplies 
must fail to meet the demands of our ever-in- 
creasing population, and when our seas will be 
a8 closely cultivated as our shores. Already 
the beginnings have been made, and the new 
method of fish-preserving by vacuum will doubt- 

give an impetus. But probably the present 
generation as little appreciates the future of 
Pisci-culture as the Red Indian of a hundred 
years ago foresaw the agricultural exploitation 
of his prairies, 





Items. 


Doing Evil That Good May Come.—We have re- 
ceived the first number of a finely printed and 
illustrated sixteen-page weekly paper, entitled, 

Boys’ Brigade Courier: The Official Organ 
of the Boys’ Brigade in the United States.” 

_We can scarcely think of a more unwise and mis- 

ted effort to do good. 

While we cheerfully admit that those who have 
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May God forbid that we should teach our boys 
such principles as this in the name of our Divine 
Lord.— Christian Cynosure. 

The Nude in Art.—The war on obscene books in 
Chicago, and on pictures of undressed actresses on 
bill-boards in Boston, and a timely awakening on 
the subject in other places, is a movement in the 
right direction. “The Nude in Art,” when imi- 
tated in common life, and promiscuously exhibited 
about the streets and in front windows, is a crime 
against good morals for which neither art nor sci- 
ence can find the shadow of a good excuse. It is 
desirable that the practice should be summarily 
suppressed. 

Ideas that Need Revising.—In discussions of the 
race question there are many ideas quite current 
that will not bear investigation and need revising. 
Some of them are reiterated so often in the South 
that many writers in the North are misled into 
accepting them as axioms. 

1, That the Negro owes great thanks to slavery 
for civilizing him. The quality of the civilization 
in respect to its virtues of honesty, truthfulness and 
chastity should be examined before this claim is 
granted. Did slavery develop manhood? Slavery 
placed a large colored population where it has 
come in contact with large opportunities. But 
Joseph’s brethren did not claim gratitude from 
him for having been the means of his journey to 
Egypt. 

2 That slaveholders understand the Negro better 
than anybody else. Perhaps so as an animal, but 
what can they understand about him as a human 
being, capable of education, compared with the 
knowledge of teachers who have been for a gener- 
ation training Negroes in Fisk and Talladega and 
other schools of the higher education? 

3. That because many educated Negroes live by 
other than manual labor, therefore education is 
spoiling the Negro. Many educated white people 
also live by other than manual labor, and at the 
same time the highest efficiency in manual produc- 
tion is in the regions where there is the highest 
and most general education. 

4. That it is right to settle all race questions by 
the self-interest of the whites, and to act on the 
dictum that “a Negro has no rights a white man is 
bound to respect.”” No doubt the best interests of 
the white race will be secured by dealing fairly 
with every other race. But there is no permission 
in the law of Christ nor in the fundamental law 
of the land to love our own race and hate other 
raves. 

5. That because the white people of the South 
hold nearly all the property, therefore they bear 
nearly the whole burden of taxation. In the South, 
as in all the world, taxation presses with its ulti- 
mate weight on the laborer. 

6, That it is a wonderful charity and kindness 
on the part of white legislators to appropriate from 
the public treasury the money spent for colored 
public schools. The Government does not educate 
cadets at West Point and Annapolis out of charity 
to the cadets, but in order to have trained military 
and naval officers to serve the Government. Pub- 
lic schools are maintained, not as a gift to the 
pupils, but for the sake of the public, that the State 
may have more intelligent and useful citizens. 

Not till these ideas are thoroughly revised can 
there be any progress in clear thinking on the race 
question.— W. E. C. Wright in The Independent. 
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engaged in this enterprise are actuated by an honest 
desire to benefit our boys, we cannot but think 
that their methods are so entirely un-Christian 
that, sooner or later, it will result in a deplorable 
lapse in religion and morals among our youth who 
shall have graduated from this school. Our objec- 
tions are: 

1. That it tends to popularize and promote a 
war spirit; to build up the old heathen idea, that 
“he who is not a citizen of my country is a natural 
enemy,” and that “I may lawfully kill him, even 
though he has been guilty of no crime, except that 
he is the victim of the misrule of others.” 

It cultivates the spirit of Cain, of which we all 
have too large an inheritance. It is doubtless for 
this reason that (as we are told) “boys love the 
military feature of the work.” It is the same un- 
holy instinct that led thousands to flock to the 
brutal combat. between Corbett and Sullivan, and 
makes the nations of Europe, like rival ruffians, 
ready at any moment to pounce on each other and 
literally butcher their millions of subjects. 

Have the originators and friends of this move- 
ment stopped to think what a terrible thing is in- 
ternational war? Do they realize how easy it is 
to set it at work, and how hard to arrest its pro- 
gress? Have they thought of the unseemly specta- 
cle of Christian men deliberately shooting each 
other? Have they ever considered the demoralizing 
influence of all wars—how they depress all Chris- 
tian influences, put back the dial of all true re- 
forms, and substitute the rule of hate for the law 
of love? And what is military drill in which our 
dear boys are invited to become proficient as a part 
of their Christian education? It is the art of killing 
men who may be as well-intentioned as themselves, 
and doing it scientifically, quickly, and with the 
least danger to themselves. It is the art of exe- 
cuting vengeance on those rulers whom we are sure 
not to reach, by slaughtering their unoffending 
subjects. It is fratricide in gigantic proportions, 
and which has its impulse in the lusts of the heart. 
See James iv: 1,2. And to think of doing this in 
the name of Him whe said, ‘‘ Love your enemies; 
do good to them that hate you;” “be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good!” 

We confidently appeal to all our fellow-Chris- 
tians, Is there—can there be—anything more un- 
like and antagonistic to the Spirit of Christ than 
the spirit and practice of war? 

But it may be said, that to promote the military 
spirit is not the object of this movement. We hope 
this is true; but let them reflect that much that 
we learn comes not from direct teaching, but from 
suggestion. This is true of all evil influences. 
What would we think of a society which, as an 
inducement to Bible study, should give the boys 
nice meerschaum pipes, or packs of playing-cards, 
or, worse still, should distribute lewd pictures? 
The suggestion of evil would not be more certain 
in the one case than in the others. Parading with 
guns—the church owns the guns!—swords and 
bayonets may be less offensive to good taste, but it 
is not less likely to inspire the love of military 
achievement, and to teach that they are consistent 
with Christianity. 

2. We object to this whole scheme for one of the 
reasons that is urged for its adoption, viz: that “it 
teaches implicit obedience to all orders, without 
question and without remark.” We do not know 
of a more pernicious doctrine that has ever been 
taught in the name of Christianity. No intelligent 
person can possibly owe such obedience-except to 
God, and even he condescends to reason with us. 
To teach such a doctrine is to teach Jesuitism in 
its most objectionable form. What our boys spe- 
cially need is an enlightened conscience—such 
knowledge of the Word and Spirit of God that they 
shall decide every question of duty for themselves, 
and on its merits. 

One of the most deleterious things in military 
rule is, that it takes away this right of private 
judgment, and compels men to substitute the au- 
thority of the officer in place of the law of Christ. 
So that the soldier who has sworn obedience to his 
officer may be required to throw shells into a city 
full of women oat children ; and he has no rights 
of conscience in the matter. 
die. 




















































A recent editorial in the Christian Advocate 
of New York contains some very sensible com- 
ments on the too common practice of eulogizing 
the deceased in funeral sermons, even when their 
manner of life has been such as was at variance 
with the requirements of religion. It says: “He 
who, standing in the pulpit, declares that those 
who live in sin cannvot be saved, and when 
brought face to face with mourners who bewail 
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the death of a friend, and deplore still more the 
life he lived, speaks as though the deceased had 
certainly ascended to glory, is a betrayer of the 
truth.” It goes on to describe a case in which 
the preacher avoided giving unnecessary offence, 
and at the same time did not give the sanction 
of religion to a life of license. The young man 
who had died was a gambler, a free-liver, a 
libertine, and a lover of wine and strong drink; 
but was naturally bright and attractive. Many 
of his former friends attended the funeral. To 
these the question was put: “ How many of you 
tried to help him to a noble life?” How many 
of you can say, “ My example, words and spirit, 
when in his presence were always favorable to 
his highest welfare?” 

These questions, it has seemed to us, our read- 
ers may profitably put to themselves in refer- 
ence to their acquaintances who are still living, 
and are not yet beyond the influence which one 
person exerts on another. Serious indeed are 
the responsibilities of life—and it is a real and 
pressing duty, to so use our time, our talents 
and our opportunities, as to promote the spiritual 
welfare of mankind—bearing in mind the Scrip- 
ture declaration, “To him that knoweth to do 
good, and dveth it not, to him it is sin.” 


We have on hand a number of acceptable 
communications for our paper, which are wait- 
ing for the space required for their publication. 
There have been latterly a rather unusual num- 
ber of continued articles, which have left less 
room than usual for occasional contributions. 
But we hope ere long to print several of those 
now on hand. We make this explanation so 
that the friends who have kindly sent us origi- 
nal or selected pieces, may not think themselves 
neglected. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—On the 15th instant, President 
Harrison sent to the Senate a message recommending 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States. It was accompanied by a treaty of annexation 
concluded between Secretary Foster and the Hawaiian 
Commissioners, and a mass of correspondence relating 
to the question at issue. A careful canvass of the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate is said to indicate that 
the Hawaiian treaty will be ratified, with several votes 
more than the necessary two-thirds to spare. 

The Senate on the 18th instant, by a vote of 30 to 
16, agreed to the Sherman amendment to the Sundry 
Civil bill, which authorizes the sale of bonds bearing 
3 per cent. interest, and to run for a period of five yéars. 
The issue of these bonds is limited to the specific pur- 
pose of maintaining specie resumption. The negative 
vote came mainly from the Senators representing 
Southern and silver-producing States. 

The Senate, in executive session, on the 18th inst., 
confirmed Howell E. Jackson, a Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to succeed L. Q. C. Lamar, de- 
ceased. There was no opposition, the confirmation 
being by unanimous consent. 

A New Orleans despatch says that the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company announces that the New- 
port News Ship Building and Dry Dock Company is 
making preparations to build two 10,000 ton ships at 
its plant. They are intended to ply between New 
Orleans and Liverpool, forming a new line of steam- 
ers in connection with the “Sunset Route,” and “ will 
be a nucleus out of which will grow a fleet of American 
ocean beauties unexcelled in modern marine archi- 
tecture.” 

The trouble at Topeka, Kansas, was ended on the 
17th instant. A compromise was effected between the 
Governor and the Republicans. The news was re- 
ceived by the Republicans with wild demonstrations 
of joy, they saying that they had gained all they had 
ever demanded. The Populists are very much dis- 
couraged at the turn of affairs, and are abusing the 
Governor for agreeing to the terms of peace. 

Both branches of the Alabama Legislature have 
passed a bill providing for the Australian ballot. “Its 
effect will be to disfranchise illiterate negro voters to 
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the number of about 40,000 or more, and to make ever- 
lasting Democratic rule in Alabama.” 

Anthracite coal and petroleum are reported to have 
been found at Brookfield, Massachusetts. 

A despatch from Paris, Texas, of the 10th instant, 
says: “Several members of the Choctaw Council said 
here to-day that Attorney Orthna who has gone to 
Washington to secure $2,941,000 for the Choctaws, 
will receive 25 per cent. of the money, or about $735,- 
000. They said the fee was outrageous, but it was 
necessary to pay it to carry out the deal. He was for- 
merly Secretary Noble’s law partner.” 

Frush Valley, northeast of the city of Reading, Pa., 
has been the roosting place for many thousands of 
crows each winter. Visitors to the place on the 18th, 
found several tons of these birds strewn under the 
trees, they having died of starvation and the severe 
weather. Crows have roosted on these hills for fifty 
or more years, and residents say that not less than 10,- 
000 to 15,000 are there this winter. When the early 
morning whistles at Reading’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments are sounded they all fly away, scattering 
over miles of country until the evening whistles, when 
they return from their foraging trips. 

Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, the famous 
Confederate General Who opened the Civil War by 
the bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter, at 
Charleston, S. C., in 1861, died in the city of New Or- 
leans, on the 20th instant. He was in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

There were 483 deaths in this city reported last 
week, being 38 more than the previous week, and 54 
more than the corresponding week last year. Of the 
foregoing 249 were males and 234 females; 60 died of 
pneumonia ; 57 of consumption ; 30 of diseases of the 
heart ; 29 of diphtheria; 26 of marasmus; 19 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 18 of old age; 12 of Bright’s 
disease ; 12 of croup; 12 of inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels; 12 of cancer; 11 of nephritis; 10 of 
apoplexy, and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 112}. 113; 
currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. 

Corton was quiet, but steady on a basis of 9c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FeEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $19.00 a 20.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $18.00 a 19.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.20; do., extra, 
$2.20 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, $3.60 a 
$3.85 ; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.15; do., patent 
$4.25 a $4.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $3.25 a 3.30 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm 
$2.15 a 2.25 per 100 pounds for new. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 76 a 76} cts. 


No. 2 mixed corn, 493 a 493 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 41 cts. 
Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5} a 3c. ; 
medium, 5 a 5jc ; common, 53 a 5jc.; culls, 34 a 4je.; 





fat cows, 2} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 6 a 6}c.; good, 54 a 
5ic.; medium, 5 a 5}c.; common, 4} a 43c.; culls, 34 a 
4ic.; lambs, 5a 73e. 

Hos were dull on account of Lenten season. We 
quote Western, 12}c..,and other Western, 12 a 14}c. 

Foreign. — A. J. Balfour (Conservative) made a 
speech in the British Parliament in reply to that of 
Gladstone on his Home Rule bill. In criticising the 
measure, Balfour argues to show that there is no ne- 
cessity for Home Rule: That a Colonial Legislature 
is impossible, and he fails to grasp thoroughly the 
financial proposals. Joseph Chamberlain (Liberal- 
Unionist) has also spoken on the same side, but it is 
stated that the speech was received with distrust by 
the Conservatives. Sir Randolph Churchill’s speech 
showed weakness on account of his marked physical 
failure. 

The Midlothian Liberal Association has adopted a 
resolution declaring that Home Rule for Scotland is 
a necessary condition to granting Home Rule to Ire- 
land. 

The Liberals have gained a victory at Hexham, 
Northumberland, where M. MacInnes (Liberal) has 
been elected by a vote of 4,804 to 4,358 for Nathaniel 
George Clayton, Conservative. 

Jeremiah Jordan, the Anti-Parnellite candidate in 
South Meath, Ireland, was elected, on the 17th inst., 
by a vote of 2,707 to 2,638 for J. J. Dalton, Parnel- 
lite. 

The Spanish Minister of the Colonies has received 
a dispatch from Rodriquez Arico, Captain-General of 
Cuba, stating that great popular excitement prevails 





in Santo Domingo in consequence of the concession 
of the customs, with an accompanying grant of lan 
to an American syndicate. General Herreaux, the 
President of Sante Domingo, is fiercely denounced 
the people, and there is every sign of a revolutiog 
being imminent. A Spanish war vessel has left Cub 
for Santo Domingo to protect Spanish interests in the 
republic. 

A dispatch from Madrid, of the 17th inst., state 
that a large number of lives have been lost owingty 
the deadly gases in the Impensada lead mines, neg 
Cartagena. 

The lead mines are situated at Almazarron, about 
twenty miles from Cartagena, and have been worked 
for centuries. The work has been pushed with energy 
recently, and it is claimed that sufficient precautions 
have not been taken to prevent fatalities. Before the 
miners were aware of their danger they were pros 
trated by noxious fumes which spread throughout the 
workings, and of those who were overcome twenty. 
seven are reported dead from suffocation. Great ex. 
citement prevails at Almazarron, and other lead mines 
in the vicinity are being inspected. 

It is reported from Athens, that on the 14th inst, 
the [sland of Samothreki, in the 2gean Sea was shaken 
by an earthquake. All buildings on the island were 
destroyed, and many lives were lost. 

A dispatch received in London from Zanzibar tells 
of a hurricane that swept over Madagascar on Fint 
Month 28th, doing immense damage in the interior 
and on the coast. At Tanaharivo, the capital of 
Madagascar, buildings were wrecked and lives lost, 
and at the port of Mahanoro, on the East coast, a num 
ber of vessels have been missing since the storm, and 
it is feared that they have gone down with all on 
board. A vessel laden with wheat has been wrecked 
at Mahala. Reports from the interior and various 
points on the coast of the island show that the hurti- 
cane wrought destruction throughout a vast area. 

Intelligence from Melbourne received on the 19th 
inst., states that steady rain for several days has caused 
the rivers of Queensland to rise rapidly, and to threaten 
a repetition of the recent floods. Gales have accom- 
panied the rainfall; so that between wind and water 
most of the railways and telegraph lines have been 
rendered temporarily useless. Ipswich, Brisbane and 
several smaller towns are partly under water. In 
Brisbane the water is but ten inches below the highest 
mark during the last flood, and some ten or twelve 
lives have been lost. 

The three vessels which were left stranded in the 
botanical garden of this city during the last flood have 
been got back to the river. In northern New South 
Wales the rains have done enormous damage to crops. 

A number of Japanese fishing boats, whose crews 
numbered 400 persons, are believed to have been lost 
in a storm in the latter part of First Month. 


NOTICES. 
Westrown Scnoot.—Spring Term begins Third 
Month 2ist. Pupils desiring to enter should apply 
early in order that they may be properly placed. 
ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 











Westtown Boarpinc Scnoon.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction will be held on 
Seventh-day, the twenty-fifth of Second Month, in the 
Committee-room at Fourth and Arch Streets, Phila. 

GrorGE M, Comrort, Clerk. : 


Correction.—A friend kindly calls attention 
two errors in the poem of II. Bonar, recently inse 
in our columns. The exhibition was in 1851, not 1887. 
In the last verse but one, the line “ Earth has won the 


victory,” should read, “ Faith has won the victory.” 
Ee 





Diep, First Month 2Ist, 1893, at her residence, Bur- 
lington, N. J., Eprrn A. Sieeere, in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age, a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Her youth was spent at Raw 
cocas, N.J., where her father, Samuel Atkinson, w# 
a valued minister of our Society. She was active i 
charitable work, constantly giving her sympathy 
assistance to the needy ; exemplifying in her life 
effect of the text, “ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself um 
spotted from the world,” Her loving disposition 
her many friends very near to her, and they now 
the consolation that her reward is peace. 


————e 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Waluut Street. 
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